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been discussed, but it also had considerable influence m the univer-
sity itself in developing ideals of life and conduct. When Newman
published, in 1852, his lectures to the "Catholic University of
Ireland" under the title of The Idea of a University, he included
in them the ideals which were potent at Oxford in his day and
skilfully blended them with Catholicism.
Although in 1835 the Duke of Wellington had announced that
the universities were reforming themselves, progress was very
slow and met with constant opposition. At Cambridge, the move-
ment was less hampered than at Oxford. At the beginning of the
century, Cambridge was given an opportunity of seeing what would
be the result of a college with statutes that were fitted to the age
Downing College owed its foundation to the will of Sir George
Downing in 1717. He directed that if his issue failed, the trustees
of his estate should establish a college at Cambridge, named after
him. When his heir died in 1764 without issue, the university put
forward its claim. A lawsuit followed which dragged on for years
until at length, in 1800, the Lord Chancellor pronounced hi favour
of founding a college. Now was the opportunity to draw up college
statutes which should be free from the defects belonging to those
of the more ancient colleges. Downing College was incorporated
and received its statutes in 1805. They provided for a master, two
professors, one of law and the other of medicine, and sixteen
Fellows. Only two of the fellowships were for life; the remainder
were tenable for twelve years and were to be held by laymen who
intended to enter the legal or medical professions. There was a
definite lack of serious legal and medical studies at the university.
The arrangements for the award of scholarships were a marked
improvement on the practices of other colleges. Since statutes
eventually became out-of-date, provision was made for amending
the statutes of Downing, when and if required. Winstanley describes
"the constitution of Downing ... as an experiment in college
reform."
The opportunity of demonstrating the advantages of possessing
a modern set of statutes was lost because of a neglect of duty on the
part of the Court of Chancery. It approved a very ambitious
building-scheme which could not be completed for lack of funds.
The Crown refused to appoint more than three Fellows, and the
statutes did not allow any scholarships to be awarded until the^
buildings were finished. Thus Downing stood alone in the univer-
sity as a college with no scholarships, prizes, or exhibitions, to